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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Mr.  Lilienthal,  we  are  ready  to  start  at  any  time. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Well,  Dr.  Crawford,  you  suggest  that  I  summarize 
briefly  my  background  prior  to  my  going  on  the  TVA 
Board  in  June  of  1933.   Most  of  this  is  written  some 
place  so  I  will  make  it  very  brief. 


I  was  born  in  Tazewell  County,  town  of  Morton, 
Illinois,  on  July  8,  1899.   I  spent  my  boyhood  and 
grew  up  as  a  boy  in  the  town  of  Valparaiso,  Indiana, 
a  small  town  in  northern  Indiana.   I  regard  myself 
as  a  Hoosier.   I  graduated  from  high  school  in  Michigan 
City,  Indiana,  went  to  DePauw  University  in  Greencastle, 
Indiana,  in  1916,  and  graduated  from  DePauw  in  1920 
which  means  this  spring  I'm  going  back  to  my  fiftieth 
college  reunion.   I  bear  the  mark  of  a  boyhood  and 
young  manhood  in  Indiana  and  the  middle  west  more 


MR.  LILIENTHAL:    than  any  other  place  that  I  have  lived  or  worked,  al- 
(Cont'd.) 

though  I  have  lived  and  worked  in  Wisconsin.   More 

recently  as  the  head  of  a  company,  which  I  am  running 

today  I  live  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey  and  my  principal 

company  office  is  in  New  York.   But  I  think  the  greatest 

influence  in  my  life  is  having  been  a  small-town  product 

of  the  middle  west. 

I  came  to  the  TVA  in  June  of  1933.   The  Congress 
had  passed  the  law  creating  the  Corporation  in  the 
middle  of  May  in  1933.   The  first  meeting  I  attended  of 
the  Board  would  be  in  mid  June  in  the  Willard  Hotel  in 
Washington.   From  that  time  on,  I  think,  the  record  is 
pretty  well  in  your  hands  and  the  hands  of  many  others. 

I  have  one  comment  about  my  background  that  is  not 
recorded  and  some  day  perhaps  when  I  get  to  be  an  old 
gent  I  may  try  it  because  it  would  be  pleasant  to  do, 
and  that  is  the  feeling  that  comes  over  me  so  frequently 
in  the  middle  of  what  I'm  doing  in  Persia  or  Colombia, 
South  America  or  dealing  with  Wall  Street,  as  I  have  in 
private  business,  that  I  still  have  coming  over  my 
shoulder  the  influence  of  Indiana  and  the  middle  west 
and  particularly  the  influence  that  is  unique  to  an 
American  small  town.   I  can't  explain  this  exactly,  but 
from  recollections  about  change,  about  technology,  about 
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MR.    LILIENT1IAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


education,  about  some  of  the  most  sophisticated  current 
things  that  I  have  had  a  part  of,  including  the  TVA,  my 
senses  so  frequently  are  greatly  affected  by  my  boyhood 
and  young  manhood  in  a  small  town  and  in  a  small  college 
in  Indiana.   But  that  is  another  story. 

I  was  on  the  campus  of  DePauw  University  a  couple 
of  years  ago  and  I  know  you  are  due  for  a  pleasant 
visit  when  you  get  back.  What  do  you  remember  about 
your  meeting  on  June  16,  '33,  in  the  Willard  Hotel  with 
the  first  Board  meeting,  the  one  which  incorporated  TVA, 
and  what  impression  did  you  form  of  the  other  two  board 
members? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Well,  the  meeting  was  attended  by  only  a  few  people. 
The  corporation  really  didn't  come  into  being  until  that 
meeting.   I  had  not  been,  I  believe,  sworn  in.   I  believe 
Dr.  A.  E.  Morgan,  who  of  course  was  the  first  Chairman, 
and  Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan,  the  President  of  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  had  been  sworn  in  so  we  were  legally  quali- 
fied to  move  ahead,  but  I  did  sit  in  throughout  the  meet- 
ing and  participated  in  the  discussions,  none  of  which  in 
my  recollection  were  very  consequential.   The  organiza- 
tional period  began  a  little  later. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL:       My  recollection  of  my  two  associates  is  still  very 
(Cont'd.) 

clear.   It  obviously  was  affected  by  the  things  that 

happened  afterwards  but  to  the  best  of  my  recollection 

now  it  would  be  in  this  fashion. 


Dr.  Arthur  Morgan  had  on  his  lap  a  great  stack  of 
letters  and  perhaps  memoranda,  but  mostly  correspondence 
directed  to  him  about  TVA,  which  of  course  at  that  time 
was  very  much  in  the  public  eye  because  it  was  brand 
new.   Most  of  these  letters  inquired  about  employment 
opportunities,  or  very  specific  matters,  one  completely 
unrelated  to  the  other.   After  several  hours  of  this,  of 
going  through  this  stack  of  disparate  and  unrelated  subjects 
arising  out  of  Congressmen's  letters  about  someone  being 
recommended  or  a  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  some  town  wanting 
a  dam  or  an  industry,  etc.,  I  caught  Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan's 
eye  and  by  common  consent  we  got  up  and  thought  we  wanted 
to  stretch  our  legs.   We  went  over  to  one  of  the  great, 
tall  windows  of  the  Willard  Hotel  and  had  what  was  prob- 
ably a  decisive  conversation  of  a  very  few  words  but  with 
a  great  deal  of  meaning. 


Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan  was  in  his  early  or  perhaps 
even  middle  60 's  at  this  time,  maybe  62  or  63.   He  seemed 
to  me  then,  of  course,  quite  old.   I  think  he  was  older 
than  that.   He  used  to  kid  me  that  he  was  twice  my  age 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


which  would  have  made  him  66.   I  was  then  32  or  33. 
Harcourt  Morgan  was  completely  caught  off  base  with  this 
way  of  beginning  a  big  enterprise  without  anything,  with- 
out any  proposals  for  organization,  without  any  ideas 
about  staffing,  without  sitting  down,  talking  about 
policies  or  where  we  go  from  here,  or  where  we  have  our 
offices,  or  who  our  general  manager  should  be,  as  I  was. 
He  had  had  far  more  experience  with  administration  than 
I  had  but  I  think  our  instincts  were  that  this  was  not 
the  way  to  go  about  it. 


Harcourt  Morgan,  who  was  a  great  master  of  under- 
statement and  had  lived  in  the  circumstances  of  educa- 
tion in  Tennessee  and  of  agriculture  in  that  state  with 
great  distinction  (also  great  discretion)  said  in  ef- 
fect, "What  do  you  make  of  this  fellow?  We  can't  go  on 
like  this."   Though  I  had  organized  the  technical  staff 
of  the  Wisconsin  Public  Service  Commission  I  had  much 
less  years  of  experience  in  management  than  Harcourt 
Morgan.   I  said,  "Well,  we'll  have  to  do  something  about 
it  because  we  are  getting  nowhere  this  way."  Well,  we 
went  through  the  rest  of  the--after  this  break--we  went 
through  the  rest  of  the  evening;  I  think,  we  all  had 
dinner  together  and  in  any  case  the  meeting  lasted  till 
about  nine  or  ten  o'clock  that  night  with  the  same  sort 
of  scatteration. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  believe  you  had  a  session  of  about  eight  hours  or 
so,  didn' t  you? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Well,  it  would  have  been  from  noon  until,  yes,  cer- 
tainly eight  or  nine  hours.   My  impression  of  Harcourt 
Morgan  was  that  he  did  have  an  earthiness  about  him  that 
appealed  to  me  very  strongly  and  this  is  a  beginning  of 
a  common  thread  of  our  discussions.  We  felt  that  we 
didn't  know  as  much  as  Arthur  Morgan  did  about  construc- 
tion and  the  design  of  flood  control  dams,  but  we  had 
some  notions  about  administration  and  then  we  both  re- 
minded each  other  that  we  had  heard  from  some  trustees 
of  Antioch  College  that  we  were  going  to  have  a  problem 
with  Arthur  Morgan  because  he  had  no  sense  of  administra- 
tion whatsoever.   That  he  was  full  of  ideas  and  idealism 
and  both  of  those  things  are  important,  but  that  he  had 
driven  most  people  at  Antioch  half  crazy  with  the  fact 
that  he  would  run  off  in  so  many  directions  with  so  many 
ideas  without  them  being  bound  together  with  some  kind 
of  theme.   Well,  that's  the  important  thing  that  came 
out  of  that  meeting,  not  that  we  probably  authorized  an 
answer  to  a  lot  of  those  letters,  but  that  Harcourt  Mor- 
gan and  I  felt  that  if  there  was  going  to  be  any  organi- 
zation of  sense  about  this  big  undertaking  that  we  would 
have  to  try  to  persuade  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  to  get 
things  better  organized  and  not  to  throw  so  many  separate 
ideas  into  a  kind  of  a  bubbling  pot. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


The  only  other  person  I  remember  distinctly  attend- 
ing that  first  meeting,  I  think,  was  Paul  Ager,  who  was 
as  a  professional  accountant,  I  think,  a  budget  officer. 
In  any  case,  not  a  C.  P.  A.,  but  a  man  with  some  experi- 
ence in  budgeting.  Whether  there  was  anyone  else  present 
I  don't  clearly  recollect.  Well,  that  was  the  general 
feeling  I  got  the  first  meeting. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


When  did  you  transfer  your  work  to  Knoxville,  Mr. 
Lilienthal? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Oh,  I  think  it  was  almost  immediately.   I  think  we 
rented  space  in  the  old  Sprankle  Building  which  was 
given  the  name  most  inappropriate  for  the  New  Sprankle 
Building  because  the  old  one  would  have  to  have  been 
quite  a  wreck  to  be  any  older  than  the  New  Sprankle 
Building. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


And  that's  still  TVA  headquarters,  you  know,  right 


now. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Is  it  really? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes  sir. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL:        We  must  have  paid  in  rent  to  the  old  boy  who  owned 

that  building,  enough  to  build  ten  buildings,  but  we 
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MR.  LILIENT1IAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


never  had  the  nerve  somehow  to  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
Congress  would  have  probably  permitted  us  to  buy  a 
building  instead  of  paying  rent.   But  in  any  case,  my 
office  there  was  a  very  small  one  actually,  and  I  think 
this  was  partly  because  I  thought  that  moving  into  a  new 
community  we  should  not  put  on  airs  and  have  the  kind  of 
offices  that  were  so  familiar  to  people  who  came  to 
Washington  to  see  officials.   They  ought  to  be  pretty 
much  the  same  kind  of  offices  the  other  people  had  in 
Knoxville.   In  any  case,  that  is  where  I  spent  all  my 
time  in  Knoxville  on  business  work. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


When  did  Mrs.  Lilienthal  move  to  Knoxville?  When 
did  you  consider  that  home,  and  how  long  did  you  live 
there  before  going  to  Norris? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


•■ft 
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Mrs.  Lilienthal  and  the  children,  Nancy  and  David, 
were  at  the  time  our  offices  were  moving  to  Knoxville, 
still  living  in  Madison.   I  lived  in  the  Andrew  Johnson 
Hotel,  I  think,  during  the  period  while  she  was  still  in 
Madison.   She  came  down  and  found  us  a  house  on  Melrose 
Place,  I  think  it  is,  quite  a  good  size  house  and  I  be- 
lieve moved  that  early  fall.   So  I  was  at  loose  ends  and 
working  around  the  clock  pretty  much  until  she  came,  let's 
say,  about  time  for  school  to  open  probably  because  the 
children  were  quite  small.   David,  who  is  now  a  great 


MR.  LILIENTHAL:    big  over  six-foot  novelist,  was  then  about  three  years 
(Cont'd.) 

old,  I  guess,  and  Nancy  was  about  three  years  older 

than  that. 


You  asked  then  when  we  went  to  Morris.  We  lived  in 
Knoxville  perhaps  as  long  as  1935  or  '36.   I'm  trying  to 
relate  it  not  to  the  children's  whooping  cough,  but  to 
the  events  about  that  time.   Our  moving  to  Norris  was 
certainly  after  two  or  three  years  in  Knoxville. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Why  did  you  decide  to  move  to  Norris 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


I  really  can't  tell  you.   It  was  considered  (this 
is  not  really  responsive)  a  pleasant  place.   Knoxville 
at  that  time  was  very  smoky  and  fog-bound  because  of  the 
smoke.   If  it  didn't  invent  smog,  it  came  very  early  in 
the  device  and  not  too  pleasant  a  place  for  the  children, 
It  didn't  matter  much  for  me  because  my  work  was  all 
over  the  Valley.   I  traveled  a  great  deal.   Norris  was 
out  in  the  country  and  I  suppose  that  had  something  to 
do  with  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  believe  there  was  a  meeting  in  the  Palmer  House 
Hotel  in  Chicago  with  Arthur  Morgan  about  the  thirtieth 
of  May  when  he  spoke  to  you  before  your  being  appointed, 
and  I  believe  that  you  pointed  out  three  reasons  why  it 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
(Cont'd.) 


would  be  well  for  you  not  to  be  appointed,  though  I 
think  you  balanced  it  with  reasons  why  you  should.   As 
I  remember,  they  were:   One,  you  were  about  ten  years 
too  young.   Two,  you  were  not  a  Southerner  and  had  no 
connections  there.   The  other,  you  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  engineering  aspects  of  TVA.   To  deal  with  the  matter 
of  your  not  being  a  Southerner,  what  sort  of  understand- 
ing did  you  reach  with  the  people?  You  seemed  to  have 
been  able  to  communicate  with  them  very  well.   Did  you 
find  any  difficulty? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Well,  it  turned  out  that  that  was  the  least  of  my 
problems.   Part  of  this  was  because  I  was  sponsored  by 
Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan,  who  while  not  a  native  to  the  South 
was  certainly  a  Southerner  in  every  other  way  and  he 
became  a  kind  of  a  father  to  me.   He  liked  my  small- town 
approach  to  things,  partly.   In  any  case,  Dr.  Harcourt 
Morgan,  particularly  in  contrast  to  Dr.  Arthur  Morgan's 
view  about  Southerners,  especially  East  Tennesseeans , 
kind  of  moved  in  my  direction,  and  I  moved  in  Harcourt 
Morgan's  direction.   Actually  I  think  it  is  deeper  than 
that.   I  just  like  people  and  I  liked  the  people  I  met, 
and  if  you  like  people  and  show  that  you  do,  they  are 
likely  to  be  sympathetic  with  you. 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


I  do  remember  a  good  deal  of  disappointment,  and 
shock  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  Valley  had  when  they 
first  laid  eyes  on  me.   I  was  not  only  young,  but  I 
looked  young.   This  picture  up  here  shows  me  at  my  first 
visit  to  Muscle  Shoals,  and  I  didn't  look  like  a  fellow 
who  could  be  trusted  with  all  of  that  responsibility. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


You  were  an  accomplished  public  speaker  from  the 
time  you  were  at  DePauw,  and  quite  experienced  too,  by 
the  time  you  reached  Tennessee.  You  spoke  a  great  deal 
there,  and  a  speaker,  I  know,  has  a  good  deal  of  commu- 
nication or  feed-back  from  the  audience.   Did  you  feel 
any  difficulty  communicating  with  the  different  people 
you  spoke  to? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL; 


No,  not  at  all.   Partly,  it  is  because  I  came  at  a 
time  when  a  great  many  people  in  the  Tennessee  Valley 
had  been  told  again  and  again  that  they  were  economic 
problem  number  one  and  some  other  things  even  less  accu- 
rate, and  certainly  less  flattering.   I  found  the  Valley 
economic  opportunity  number  one.   I  have  a  natural 
enthusiasm,  that  made  it  easier  to  communicate  with  the 
Valley's  people,  who  needed  only  one  thing  really,  and 
that  was  to  have  their  self-confidence  confirmed  and 
assured.   This  is  what  made  it  possible  for  me  to,  as 
you  say,  communicate.   In  any  case,  that  kind  of  enthu- 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL:    siasm,  confidence,  I  think  everyone  sensed,  was  really 
(Cont'd.) 

the  decisive  thing  between  going  on  in  the  old  fashion 


I 


of  being  either  looked  down  upon  or  condescended  to  or 
sympathized  with,  which  was  the  general  tone  of  the  New 
Deal  (of  the  Roosevelt  New  Deal  at  the  beginning)  towards 
the  South.   Before  that,  of  course,  for  fifty  or  sixty 
years  the  South  had  been  treated  as  we  would  not  now 
treat  an  occupied  country  economically.   I  rejected  all 
of  that  in  my  own  mind  and  it  was  evident  that  I  did  in 
the  things  I  said,  so  that  I  think  you  are  quite  right, 
but  the  fact  that  1  didn't  operate  out  of  my  office,  but 
moved  into  the  communities  and  got  to  know  people  and 
spoke  to  them  in  groups;  Rotary  Clubs,  Kiwanis  Clubs, 
whatever,  had  a  lot  to  do  with  establishing  a  rapport 
or  at  least  an  understanding  on  my  part  that  Southerners 
were  no  different  from  any  other  people  in  human  terms. 
So  that  I  would  now  reject  the  third  disqualification 
that  I  thought  I  had.   Indeed,  it  might  be  in  retrospect, 
I  think,  the  fact  that  I  was  a  Yankee  may  have  actually 
been  a  helpful  thing  rather  than  the  reverse.   Sometimes 
it  is  the  cousin  from  a  long  way  off  that  you  are  more 
likely  to  believe  than  the  people  you  are  closer  to. 
Whether  that's  true  or  not,  I  really  had  no  problem  of 
being  accepted  by  the  kind  of  people  I  wanted  to  be 
accepted  by. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  believe  your  first  speech,  first  major  speech  at 
any  rate,  as  a  member  of  the  Board  was  at  the  Knoxville 
Rotary  Club  in  which  you  warned  against  the  danger  of 
regimentation  of  human  beings  into  communities  —  into  a 
mold  fashioned  from  above.  Was  that  sort  of  the  thought 
that  you  were  expressing  to  them? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Yes,  and  it  was  not  really  all  that  abstract.   This 
happened  to  have  been  a  philosophy  I  had  a  good  deal 
earlier  in  Wisconsin  and  Indiana,  but  it  was  accentuated 
perhaps  tactlessly  because  this  was  a  barb  directed  to 
Dr.  Arthur  Morgan  who  did  have,  it  seemed  to  me  and  it 
seemed  to  Dr.  Harcourt  Morgan,  a  sense  of  being  one  of 
the  elite  that  I  didn't  share  and  don't  share  now  in  my 
work  overseas.   But,  that's  what  I  had  in  mind.   That 
elitist  viewpoint  was  reflected  in  selection  of  our 
earliest  staff.   People  were  going  to  come  into  East 
Tennessee,  Northern  Alabama,  and  Mississippi  with  ideas 
of  how  benighted  these  people  were  and  they  needed  to 
be  shown  the  right  way  which,  of  course,  would  be  their 
way.   I  got  pretty  fed  up  with  this  awfully  fast.   I'm 
afraid  as  a  young  squirt  I  perhaps  should  have  kept 
these  thoughts  to  myself  for  awhile,  because  it  was  evi- 
dent to  everyone  that  we  were  on  a  collision  course  on 
philosophy,  not  on  personal  things,  with  Arthur  Morgan 
and  some  of  his  non-engineering  associates. 
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DR.    CRAWFORD: 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
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I  think  there  was  a  fundamental  difference  of  phi- 
losophy and  you  did  indeed  look  young  at  that  time,  I'm 
sure  for  a  Board  member.   But  the  fact  is,  Mr.  Lilienthal, 
that  you  had  over  the  course  of  a  number  of  years,  al- 
ready by  that  time,  secured  an  unusual  degree  of  trust 
and  respect  from  older  men.   I  refer  to  Louis  Brandeis, 
John  Commons,  Felix  Frankfurter  and  others.   Your  youth 
was  not  really  a  handicap  except  in  appearance  was  it? 

No,  I  don't  think  it  turned  out  to  be.   In  appear- 
ance certainly,  for  one  thing  I  was  then  very  skinny. 
But  I  didn't  have  the  marks  on  my  face  of  a  fellow  who 
had  been  through  very  much.   I  think  perhaps  it  was 
exaggerated  by  fact  that  my  two  board  colleagues  not 
only  were  older  but  looked  a  lot  older-- looked  older 
than  they  really  were.   I  wouldn't  think  a  man  of  52  or 
53  was  an  old  man  now,  but  Arthur  Morgan  did  look  like 
a  venerable  man. 


Mrs.  Lilienthal  ran  into  the  same  thing.   She  was 
about  my  age  and  the  wives  of  the  two  colleagues  were 
very  much  older  so  that  she  looked  like  a  girl  beside 
the  ladies.   I  think  this,  too,  accentuated  the  issue 
of  youth. 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


These  days  I  don't  regard  32  or  33  as  being  all 
that  young.   Things  have  changed  in  this  respect  but  in 
the  South  I  would  rather  assume  there  is  a  status  of  an 
age  group.   For  example,  you've  lived  a  long  time;  there- 
fore you  know  what  the  deal  is--which  may  or  may  not  be 
true.   It  didn't  turn  out  to  be  a  handicap,  in  any  case, 
in  that  respect. 


I 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


No,  I  think  not,  really  not  after  a  period  of  time. 
Could  you  tell  me  something  about  your  arrangements  for 
staffing  in  the  summer  of  '33  and  in  the  fall? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Well,  you  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  Board 
at  the  initiative  of  Harcourt  Morgan  and  myself  found 
that  we  didn't  agree  with  the  administrative  methods.   I 
proposed  that  the  Board  members,  instead  of  being  simply 
men  who  voted  at  a  stated  Board  meeting,  should  have 
administrative  duties.   I  knew  at  the  time  this  was  un- 
sound and  so  did  Harcourt  Morgan,  but  this  was  a  pragmatic 
solution  of  what  we  hoped  would  prove  to  be  a  way  of 
working  out  our  differences.   The  idea  of  a  committee 
running  a  big  enterprise  in  itself  presents  a  problem 
and  I  later  had  too  much  sad  experience  with  that  kind 
of  a  problem  with  the  AEC,  which  not  only  had  three 
commissioners  but  five,  all  with  equal  vote.   The  divi- 
sion, as  you  recall,  was  that  in  addition  to  certain 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


legal  responsibilities  —  land  acquisitions  that  it  was 
thought  fitted  ray  background,  I  was  to  have  responsibil- 
ity, administratively  and  managerially  of  the  power  side, 
electric  power  side,  and  Harcourt  Morgan  agricultural 
generally,  and  Arthur  Morgan,  of  course,  engineering. 
So  each  of  us,  more  or  less,  was  responsible  for  the 
staffing  for  those  respective  categories. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Had  you  done  much  staffing  before  that  time?  I 
believe  that  this  decision  was  ratified  August  5th. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


As  early  as  that.  Yes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  Do  you  remember  what  size  staff  you  had  before 

that  time? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


On  the  engineering  side,  Arthur  Morgan  had  brought 
in  some  of  his  former  colleagues  from  his  engineering 
firm  and  they  were  able  men  without  the  slightest  doubt. 
Their  experiences  qualified  them.   Harcourt  Morgan  turned 
to  agricultural  people  who  he  had  brought  up,  you  might 
say,  in  his  work  as  President  of  the  University  and  also 
as  Head  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  University; 
and  I  turned  to  people  —  I  did  not  bring  in  anyone  except, 
I  think,  perhaps  one  man,  John  Ferris  of  Wisconsin.   I 
staffed  people  I  had  known  in  Wisconsin:   Edward  Morehouse 
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MR.    LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


w 


and  Dr.  Glazier.  But  on  the  administrative  staff  the 
staffing  began  very  early  in  the  power  field  because  I 
felt  we  really  needed  to  come  out  with  a  power  policy 
and  a  schedule  of  rates.  I  felt  we  shouldn't  let  the 
power  at  Muscle  Shoals  go  wasted  and  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  policy  about  power  and  that  this  would  require 
having  staff. 

The  two  men  whose  names  come  back  to  me  are  a  very 
curious  combination.   Llewellyn  Evans  had  been  in  charge 
of  the  Municipal  Power  System  in  Tacorna,  and  had  been 
very  successful.   He  had  a  concept  of  rates.   The  ideas 
I  had  about  electricity  and  electric  power  in  Wisconsin, 
which  was  the  field  I  knew  most  about,  these  were  consist- 
ent with  Evans  conceptual  view  of  electric  rates.   The 
other  man  I  recall  was  a  very  young  fellow,  right  out  of 
Columbia  University,  named  Edward  Fa Ik,  a  New  York  City 
boy,  as  non-rural  as  you  could  think.   These  two  men  of 
great  spread  in  age  and  experience  then  helped  us  begin 
to  build  up  a  technical  group.   By  early  September,  after 
two  or  three  days  of  session  in  Wisconsin,  we  announced 
a  power  policy  and  a  schedule  of  rates.   Then  after  that 
we  began  to  add  to  the  staff  people  who  had  been  more 
conventionally  directed  in  administration.   My  previous 
responses  are  longer  than  they  should  be.   Much  of  this 
you  know. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


No  sir.   I  appreciate  the  detail.   I  think  generally 
it  is  not  a  matter  of  record.   I  believe  that  the  deci- 
sion to  divide  power  among  the  Board  was  one  that  later 
proved  unsatisfactory.   Didn't  you  end  up  doing  the  work 
for  the  General  Manager  yourself,  or  the  three  of  you 
running  the  administrative  part? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


My  recollection  would  be  that's  not  too  far  from 
the  mark.   It  certainly  wasn't  satisfactory  in  theory, 
and  when  practiced,  it  worked  for  awhile.   It  worked  in 
these  separate  categories,  but  since  Dr.  Harcourt  Mor- 
gan's conviction,  and  my  own,  was  that  the  whole  point 
of  the  TVA,  and  I  think  Arthur  Morgan,  too,  very  strongly, 
felt  that  this  should  be  a  unified  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem of  the  region,  dividing  it  administratively  lacked 
something  of  consistency.   It  was  not  very  long  before 
the  tensions  within  the  Board,  resulting  from  different 
basic  points  of  view,  made  working  these  administrative 
issues  out  very  difficult.   I  sympathize  with  Arthur 
Morgan's  feeling  about  this.   For  example,  the  most 
basic  thing,  I  believe,  we  did  in  the  early  months  was 
the  decision  that  I  reached  in  Madison  and  then  announced 
in  Washington  about  a  power  policy  and  the  rate  schedule. 
This  is  what  the  country  was  waiting  for  and  it  was  a 
terribly  important  thing.   I  don't  think  I  took  this  to 
the  Board  at  this  time  at  all.   I  assumed,  and  I  now 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd,) 


think  perhaps  incorrectly,  that  this  was  a  matter  that 
had  been  delegated  to  me  as  the  member  in  charge  of 
power  under  the  division  of  the  three  Directors.   I 
thought  we  should  go  ahead  and  do  something  about  power, 
and  so  I  did.   In  retrospect  perhaps  I  should  have 
brought  it  to  the  Board  and  had  it  discussed  and  then 
announced. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


However,  this  division  did  expedite  action  for  at 
least  a  while  didn't  it? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Yes,  it  did.  We  would  have  argued  within  the 
board  about  this  power  policy  for  a  year,  at  least. 
Well,  as  it  turned  out  we  would  have  argued  about  it 
until  my  re-appointment  came  up  three  years  later.   Maybe 
I  had  an  impulse,  not  too  admirable  a  one  as  I  look  back 
on  it,  but  I  felt  that  getting  something  done  was  impor- 
tant and  in  a  new  enterprise.   It  turned  out  this  was 
true,  for  we  were  soon  in  the  middle  of  the  opposition 
from  the  electric  utilities.   There  were  elections  being 
held  by  municipalities  seeking  TVA  power.   They  needed 
to  know  what  the  rates  would  be  and  not  a  year  or  so 
later.   Tupelo,  for  example,  and  Florence  and  other 
places  needed  to  know  what  they  could  count  on  or  not 
count  on  in  the  way  of  rates.   Still,  in  the  abstract, 
in  the  terms  of  the  theory  of  administrative  practice, 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL:    I  should  have  reported  the  conclusion  I  reached  with  the 
(Cont'd.) 

Board  as  a  whole;  and  this  I  did  not  do. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Still,  all  three  of  you  were  operating  in  different 
fields,  I  believe,  essentially? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


I  don't  think  I  fully  realized  then  how  pervasive 
the  power  policies  were  through  the  whole  undertaking. 
Maybe  I  did.   In  any  case,  if  we  all  had  the  same  view- 
point and  all  read  our  mandates  the  same,  I'm  sure  I 
would  have  had  no  problem  about  coming  to  the  Board  and 
getting  this  confirmed.   But  under  the  circumstances,  it 
would  have  created  a  great  deal  of  delay  at  a  time  when 
a  delay  might  have  been  the  last  thing  that  TVA  did. 
Seemed  to  me,  at  the  time,  it  was  better  to  survive  than 
to  be  all  that  correct  in  the  abstract. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


You  did  have  problems,  I  know,  with  the  utility 
interest  in  the  South  at  that  time.   When  did  you  make 
the  decision  to  divide  the  responsibilities?   I  know  it 
was  ratified  at  the  Board  meeting  on  August  5th,  but  did 
you  make  it  or  was  the  idea  originally  Harcourt  Morgan's, 
And  did  you  get  together  with  him  at  a  lodge  of  one  of 
his  relatives  and  work  this  matter  out? 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


I  do  remember  taking  a  trip  with  him  to  Asheville 
or  someplace  in  North  Carolina  abou^:  this  time;  a  long 
automobile  trip  in  which  we  continued  the  Willard  Hotel 
dismaying  discussion  of  how  we  were  going  to  get  this 
thing  so  it  could  work  with  Dr.  Arthur  Morgan  going  off 
in  so  many  directions.   The  trip  did  include  a  visit  to 
a  very  lovely  place  in  the  mountains,  I  remember. 


6= 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Some  relatives  of  his,  I  think  his  sister  perhaps. 

Yes,  his  sister  or  perhaps  his  wife's  sister.   In 
any  case  I'm  not  real  responsive  to  that,  whether  he 
suggested  this  division  or  whether  I  did,  I  don't  recall. 
Probably  I  wrote  out  the  statement  because  Harcourt  Mor- 
gan was  not  terribly  articulate  in  the  sense  of  writing 
things  down.   He  was  extremely  articulate  in  spirit,  but 
not  in  draf tmanship. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  expressing  some  of 

his  ideas.   The  common  mooring  idea  is  the  one  I  know. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


I  know.   Or  even  very  simple  ideas.   Well,  the  most 
revealing  thing  about  Harcourt  Morgan,  who  was  a  genu- 
inely great  man,  was  the  way  he  testified  before  the 
House  (I'm  jumping  ahead)  on  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  was  the  committee  responsible  for  the  TVA 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


legislation  at  that  time.   He  was  trying  to  describe  the 
relation  between  the  Muscle  Shoals  Plant  and  fertilizer 
and  land  development  to  the  national  defense.   Well,  the 
point  I'm  trying  to  make  is  that  he  was  before  the  Mil- 
itary Affairs  Committee  (Muscle  Shoals  had  been  built 
under  wartime  power)  so  he  took  a  blackboard  which,  of 
course,  would  be  the  way  a  professor  is  likely  to  de- 
scribe things  to  a  class.   He  had  this  whole  Committee 
with  their  mouths  open,  telling  about  the  relation  be- 
tween agriculture  and  the  defense  of  the  country,  and  I 
dare  say  every  one  of  them  was  persuaded.   I  had  seen 
him  function  before  and  I  was  not  persuaded  that  there 
was  this  relation  to  military  matters.   (Laughter). 
When  he  got  all  through  with  lines  on  the  blackboard, 
he  picked  up  an  eraser  and  he  erased  it  all.   This  has 
always  stuck  in  my  mind.   After  that  all  they  knew  was 
that  he  was  a  great  man  and  that  he  was  probably  right. 
Well,  he  was  very  effective  with  individuals,  or  people, 
and  very  inarticulate  on  paper. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  believe  his  weakness  was  in  writing,  which  is 
what  you  do  quite  well.   I  have  had  difficulty  getting 
together  the  information  about  Harcourt  Morgan's  part 
inasmuch  as  he  is  the  only  original  Board  member  now  de- 
ceased.  What  do  you  feel  his  major  contributions  were 
to  the  success  of  TVA? 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


ith- 

m 


te 


In  order  of  importance,  first  he  had  a  concept  of 
nature,  which  was  as  great  as  that  of  Francis  Bacon. 
It  was  a  basic  and  fundamental  concept  of  the  relation 
of  man  to  nature.  We  hear  a  good  deal  about  this  these 
days.   Lately  everybody  is  talking  about  ecology  and 
environment  and  so  on,  but  he  had  lived  it  in  a  period 
and  in  a  surrounding  in  which  he  knew  that  the  erosion 
of  land  and  the  erosion  of  people  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  was  a  consequence  of  ignoring  the  lessons  of  nature 
which  he  as  a  scientist  understood,  and  as  a  religious 
man  he  understood.   He  was  not  a  pious  man  but  he  was 
a  very  profoundly  religious  man.   I  learned  most  of  what 
I  knew  about  nature  and  science  from  this  man.   Not  in 
terms  of  lessons  in  biology,  but  in  understanding  the 
relation  between  land,  water  and  people.   Such  a  concept, 
for  example,  which  now  is  conventional  and  rather  widely 
talked  about  by  people  who  don't  really  understand  it, 
actually;  about  the  relation  between  the  energy  of  the 
sun  and  the  energy  of  men  and  how  the  Lord  intended  that 
the  energy  of  the  sun  be  transmitted  to  men  through  the 
growing  of  things. 


His  second  most  important  contribution  to  TVA  (it's 
immodest  to  say  so,  but  after  all  my  life  was  involved 
in  TVA  so  deeply  for  fourteen  years)  was  that  he  made  it 
possible  for  me  to  function  under  strange  circumstances. 
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MR.  LILIENTI1AL: 
(Cont'd.) 


He  stood  by  me,  though  I  took  controversial  positions 
and  had  to  carry  the  brunt  of  the  contest  with  the 
utilities.   If  he  had  not  supported  me,  not  alone  on  the 
policies,  but  for  my  way  of  going  about  these  things, 
the  conservative--the  predominately  conservative  —  feel- 
ings of  the  leaders  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  clearly 
would  have  rejected  me.   The  fact  that  this  essentially 
conservative,  church-going,  university  president,  elderly, 
venerable  man  had  confidence  in  this  young  upstart  in 
his  contest  with  strong  forces  made  it  possible  for  me 
to  manage  to  have  an  influence  in  the  Valley.   I  don't 
say  this  in  terms  of  gratitude.   He  did  this  out  of  con- 
viction and  as  part  of  his  special  function.   He  functioned 
in  saying  to  the  people  of  the  Valley  that  this  fellow 
Dave  knows  what  he  is  doing.   The  methods-- terminology-- 
he  uses  may  be  strange  or  conservative  to  you,  but  he 
has  the  interest  of  the  people  of  this  region  at  heart. 
And  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  controversy,  and  row- 
ing, and  law  suits,  and  so  on  were  definitely  not  Harcourt 
Morgan's  dish.   In  fact  he  reacted  from  it.   He  would 
hide,  literally  hide,  when  controversies  of  that  kind 
arose,  whereas  relations  to  Congress  where  there  was 
sharpness  and  criticism  was  my  common  lot.   The  fact  is 
that  he  could  have  pulled  the  plug  definitely  by  simply 
not  supporting  me,  not  giving  me  as  an  individual  his 
moral  support,  in  our  relations  as  individuals,  rather 
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MR.    LILIENTHAL:         than  about   specific    issues.      I   can't  exaggerate    the 

(Cont'd.) 

importance  of  that;  it  just  wouldn't  have  worked  with- 
out that. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  It  seems  to  me  that  his  contribution  is  occasionally 

overlooked  in  that  he  was,  I  think,  really  the  more 
retiring  personality  of  the  three  of  you. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


And  the  most  fundamentally  knowledgeable  one  of 
the  three,  in  my  view. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


His  ideas,  the  common  mooring  idea,  as  nearly  as  I 
can  understand  it,  and  his  view  of  ecological  balance 
to  the  region,  seems  to  me  to  have  been  very  far  ahead 
of  his  time,  the  sort  of  thing  that  is  now  well  accepted 
and  is  a  major  part  of  TVA.   But,  I  feel  that  he  hasn't 
been  given  the  credit  perhaps  that  he  deserves  for  some 
of  the  other  works. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Yes.   I  now  consider  it  unfortunate  that  I  didn't 
write  a  journal  during  those  very  early  years.   It  wasn't 
until  about  1939,  and  I  was  getting  over  a  long  illness, 
I  began  more  or  less  regularly  writing  a  journal.   During 
that  period,  if  I  had  done  so,  it  would  have  been  a 
record  of  Harcourt  Morgan's  ideas  and  his  contributions 
that  he  himself  was  unable  to  make  because  he  was  not 
sufficiently  articulate. 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL:       On  the  technical  side,  as  an  agriculturalist  I've 
(Cont'd.) 

since  known  a  good  many  who  were  far  superior.   I 

think  he  was  somewhat  less  of  a  great  agriculturalist 
than  he  was  really  a  great  preacher  and  thinker.   A 
man  who  had  sensibilities  about  nature  and  man  and  a 
good  deal  of  the  grass  roots  philosophy  as  applied  to 
agriculture.  A  good  many  people  have  cast  doubt,  for 
example,  on  TVA's  reliance  on  the  County  Agents  System 
and  the  Extension  Service  System.   He  has  been  criticized 
a  good  deal  on  this  score,  mostly  by  people  who  don't 
know  what  in  the  hell  they  are  talking  about.   I  have 
been  asked  at  times  to  reply  to  one  or  two  of  the  books 
along  this  critical  line.   We  had  a  man  in  our  organiza- 
tion who  was  very  critical  of  it  on  the  grounds  that  it 
was  a  kind  of  a  front  for  the  Farm  Bureau,  etc.   Actually, 
what  Harcourt  Morgan  was  doing,  I  think,  was  setting  up 
an  alternative  to  Washington-directed  agricultural 
activities.   Something  that  is  now  and  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  TVA.   It  became  in  time  more  important 
as  a  source  of  controversy  than  that  of  many  of  those 
more  widely  publicized,  but  he  didn't  have  the  tempera- 
ment to  fight  this  one  out  when  it  came  to  a  quarrel  with, 
let's  say  Cliff  Anderson,  who  was  then  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture.   It  was  I  who  was  kind  of  counted  on  to  take 
that  on  because  Harcourt  Morgan  didn't  like  controversy 
of  that  kind,  but  he  had  the  ideas  and  he  had  the  convic- 
tion that  carried. 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


No,  I  couldn't  agree  with  you  more  that  Harcourt 
Morgan's  contribution  was  not  sufficiently  well  known. 
Now,  how  do  contributions  become  well  known?  Well,  I 
think  that's  a  question  I  can't  quite  answer.   I  tried 
to  make  it  plain  in  the  book  I  wrote  about  TVA  but  it 
was  quite  inadequate  because  I  really  wanted  to  write  a 
book  about  the  enterprise  rather  than  the  people  who  were 
responsible  for  it,  including  myself. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  believe  your  ideas  are  very  similar  as  expressed 
in  the  book. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Yes,  and  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  the  impulse-- 
the  grass  roots  impulse—was  in  my  blood  system--my 
bloodstream.   The  implementation  of  it,  certainly  in 
the  agricultural  field  and  the  sense  of  the  unity  of 
man  and  nature,  came  from  Harcourt  Morgan. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  your  ideas  change  particularly  about  TVA  and 
the  region,  as  a  result  of  knowing  him? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Yes,  I  suppose  they  did,  but  the  thing  that  stumped 
me  a  little  in  your  question  was  the  word  change.   So 
many  of  the  ideas  about  the  region  I  got  from  him  ini- 
tially; then  I  came  in  time  to  know  more  about  parts 
of  the  region  than  he  did.   This  was  not  because  I  have 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


more  perception,  but  I  got  around  a  lot  more.   I  suppose 
there  were  weeks  in  which  I  would  make  four  or  five 
speeches  a  day  or  at  least  stops  a  day  in  towns  in  Ala- 
bama, Mississippi,  Georgia,  Kentucky.   I  probably  knew, 
on  a  more  or  less  intimate  basis,  a  great  many  more  of 
the  business  people,  from  shopkeepers  to  editors,  in 
the  non-Tennessee  states  than  Harcourt  knew  and  from 
those  I  learned  a  lot,  but  most  of  it  confirmed  really 
what  I  learned  in  Tennessee.   East  Tennesseans  were 
somewhat  different  from  West  Tennesseans,  Middle  Ten- 
nesseans even  more  so. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  were  the  differences  particularly  in  the  three 
sections  you  noticed? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


The  differences  usually  arose  out  of  the  way  the 
people  made  a  living.   In  Northern  Alabama  and  Northern 
Mississippi,  and  North  and  Central  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
it  was  cotton.   This  was  cotton  country  at  that  time. 
It  later  became  cattle  country  and  then  again  that 
changed  people. 


Middle  Tennesseans  also,  I  think,  reflected  somewhat 
the  fact  that  this  was  probably  the  most  secure  and  pros- 
perous region.   West  Tennessee  was  strongly  affected  by 
the  very  large  dominant  position  of  Memphis  with  its 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


special  political  circumstances  and  by  the  very  large 
portion  of  black  people,  whom  we  had  then  called  Negroes 
or  colored  people.  Whereas  East  Tennessee  drew  more  on 
the  characteristics  of  mountain  people.   The  rural  life 
was  different,  obviously,  from  West  Tennessee  or  Northern, 
Then  again  the  mountain  type  of  living  in  Alabama  was 
the  same  as  mountain  areas,  in  Northeast  Georgia.   There 
was  a  good  deal  of  diversity  among  the  people,  so  when  I 
talk  about  Tennessee  Valley  people,  it  sounds  as  though 
I  am  talking  about  the  exactly  same  kind.   They  are 
exactly  the  same  kind,  only  in  this,  that  basically 
they  were  like  the  people  I  knew  in  Wisconsin,  Omaha, 
and  Indiana,  who  were  either  rural  people  or  so  recently 
rural  people,  small- town  people,  the  kind  I  knew  or 
thought  I  knew.   No,  I  say  that  I  knew.   That's  one 
thing  I  did  know. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


The  understanding  of  people  apparently  seemed  to 
help  you  a  great  deal.   Did  you  get  most  of  your  infor- 
mation from  the  region  by  reading  material,  by  talking 
with  people,  or  by  traveling  through  it? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Not  very  much  by  reading.   That  is  still  true  in 
my  work  now,  when  I  need  to  know  about  the  persons  — 
people—whom  I'm  almost  as  familiar  with  as  I  was  with 
the  Tennessee  Valley-such  as  the  people  in  Iran.   I 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


don't  do  that  by  reading,  though  I  do  read  a  great  deal 
But  not  to  learn  about  people.   No,  it  was  mostly  by 
individual  contact  or  in  these  groups  before  whom  I 
spoke,  because  you  not  only  talked  to  the  Rotary  Club, 
Kiwanis  Club,  or  a  farm  group,  but  you  visited  before 
and  you  visited  afterwards,  and  then  you  corresponded. 


There  is  a  picture  up  here,  excuse  me,  I  don't 
want  to  stop  your  machine.   I  was  thinking  it  was  so 
late  now,  I  would  like  to  know  when  you  would  like  to 
have  lunch. 


THIS  IS  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE  PROJECT. 
AN  ORAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY  AUTHORITY.   THE  DATE  IS 
FEBRUARY  7,  1970.   THE  PLACE  IS  PRINCETON,  NEW  JERSEY.   THE  INTERVIEW 
IS  WITH  DR.  DAVID  E.  LILIENTHAL,  FORMERLY  WITH  THE  TENNESSEE  VALLEY 
AUTHORITY,  NOW  PRESIDENT  AND  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
RESOURCES  CORPORATION.   THE  INTERVIEW  IS  BY  DR.  CHARLES  W.  CRAWFORD, 
DIRECTOR  OF  THE  MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY  ORAL  HISTORY  RESEARCH  OFFICE. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Mr.  Lilienthal,  it  was  reported  as  early  as 
May  1933  that  you  were  being  considered  for  the  TVA 
Board.   Do  you  know  how  the  reports  started?  Who 
suggested  your  name? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Well,  someone  suggested  it  to  Franklin  Roosevelt; 
I  now  read  in  Berle's  diaries  he  suggested  it  to  FDR. 
Also,  it  was  very  likely  Brandeis  or  perhaps  Frankfur- 
ter or  both  of  them.   No,  I  don't  know  for  sure.   The 
first  that  I  heard  was  in  the  form  of  an  endorsement 
of  the  idea  through  the  Scripps  Howard  Papers. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  believe  several  names  were  being  considered 

though. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Yes. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


You  knew  both  of  the  Justices,  did  you  not? 
Brandeis  and  Frankfurter? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Yes.   The  answer  to  your  question  is  I  don't 
really  know,  but  the  speculation  I  had  is  that  Senator 
Norris  had  heard  of  me.   He  was  more  interested  in  the 
power  side  than  others  and  I  was  active  in  electric 
power  in  Wisconsin.   He  may  very  well  have  passed  this 
idea  along  to  Roosevelt.   Roosevelt  was  quite  unlikely 
to  have  named  anyone  without  consulting  Senator  Norris. 
Not  because  of  the  Senatorial  privilege,  but  because 
of  the  Senator's  long  fight  for  the  TVA  Act. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Had  you  met  Senator  Norris  before  that  time' 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


No,  I  hadn't. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  He  was  familiar  with  your  work  in  Wisconsin, 

I  suppose? 

MR.  LILIENTHAL:         Yes.   And  through  the  LaFollettes'  I'm  sure 
he  knew  a  lot  about  what  I  had  been  doing  there. 

DR.  CRAWFORD:  Which  LaFollette  did  you  know  better,  Phillip 

or  Robert?   I  believe  you  worked  in  Robert's  campaign 
in  *24. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL:         No,  it  was  Robert's  father's  campaign  that  I 

was  in  in  a  minor  role  while  I  was  in  Chicago  in  192A. 
No,  I  did  not  then  know  Phillip  and  indeed  I  didn't 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


know  Robert,  Jr.  either,  until  I  went  to  Wisconsin.   It 
was  Phillip  that  I  later  got  to  know  quite  well,  and 
served  in  his  administration.   His  memoir,  by  the  way, 
is  coming  out  in  a  month  or  so  and  that  is  why  this  is 
rather  fresh  in  my  mind. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


What  people  in  Washington  did  you  rely  on  most 
in  your  work  with  TVA? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


You  mean  people  outside  of  the  TVA? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes,  sir. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


We  are  now  talking  about  the  very  earliest 
period  because  later  on  the  roster  changes  a  good  deal. 
Well,  I  suppose  Senator  Hill — after  Senator  Norris, 
Senator  Hill.   He  was  then  a  Congressman,  of  course, 
but  a  senior  member  of  the  Military  Affairs  Committee. 
In  the  executive  department,  except  for  the  President, 
we  stayed  pretty  clear  of  Washington  officials.   We 
were  not  very  popular  with  the  Washington  executive 
agencies  because  of  our  ideas  about  regional  decen- 
tralization, but  did  have  visits  from  them.   For 
example,  Rex  Tugwell  came  down  to  see  us.   Henry  Wallace, 
and  so  on,  but  only  as  visitors. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  you  have  particular  difficulty  with  any 
members  of  the  President's  staff? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


We  are  now  again  talking  about  say  the  first 
five  years? 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes,  sir. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


This  covered  quite  a  range  of  people.   No.   In 
regard  to  the  people  around  the  President  (the  ones 
it  was  rumored  that  I  had  trouble  with)  this  turned 
out  not  to  be  true.   For  example,  Jim  Farley  never 
requested  a  single  appointment  to  a  TVA  job. 

That  was  unusual  for  Jim  Farley,  wasn't  it? 

Yes,  part  of  his  job  as  head  of  the  Democratic 
National  Committee  was  to  see  that  deserving  Democrats 
got  jobs.   No,  I  can't  think  of  any  certain  problems 
with  the  White  House  group.   We  had  a  harmonious  rela- 
tion with  the  President.   There  was  one  period  during 
the  negotiations  with  Wendell  Willkie  when  President 
Roosevelt,  just  before  the  campaign  (Let's  see,  that 
would  be  the  campaign  of  '36,  I  guess)  with  the  idea 
of  using  the  so-called  power  pooling  as  a  way  of  either 
ameliorating  or  solving  the  conflict  with  Willkie  and 
the  utilities,  a  number  of  people,  who  were  around  the 


, . 


MR.  LILIENTIIAL:   President,  came  into  the  picture  and  became  in  those 
(Cont'd.) 

days  what  I  regarded  as  just  plain  kibitzers,  with  no 

responsibility.   There  was  Tom  Corcoran,  and  now  Justice 

Bill  Douglas,  who  was  then  on  the  Security  and  Exchange 

Commission.   Basel  Manly  of  the  Federal  Power  Commission 

did  produce  some  problems  because  if  there  is  anything 

harder  than  negotiating  with  a  very  strong  man,  as  I  was 

with  Willkie,  it's  negotiating  with  a  strong  man  while 

your  friends  are  also  negotiating  with  him,  as  volunteers, 

however  leaving  with  you  the  responsibility.   We  had  some 

problems  of  a  short  duration  of  that  kind.   These  were 

people  who  worked  in  the  White  House  either  officially 

or  not,  or  in  the  administration,  and  on  the  whole  not 

very  helpful  to  TVA  work. 


,VK. 


m 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Speaking  of  Jim  Farley's  work,  did  you  have  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  with  pressure  or  patronage  in 
appointments  within  TVA? 


r 


MR.  LILIENTHAL :         At  the  very  beginning  the  assumption  was  that 

Congressmen  (this  was  strictly  true  in  the  House  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee)  would  be  consulted  on  jobs 
especially  if  they  got  together  and  agreed  and  recom- 
mended someone.   We  had  one  outstanding  case,  and  I 
think  having  stood  up  to  that  one,  our  problems  from 
then  on  were  rather  inconsiderable. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Who  was  the  person  involved?  Was  that  Senator 
McKellar? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


No,  this  was  on  the  House  side.   The  question 
came  in  the  form  that  the  Chairman  and  several  members 
of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee,  the  Chairman, 
which  came  from  South  Carolina  and  I'm  sorry  I  don't 
remember  his  name  at  the  moment,  had  a  secretary  or 
an  assistant,  who  was  probably  a  local  political 
friend,  organizer,  or  whatnot  (a  pleasant  enough  fel- 
low, but  obviously  no  great  talent)  and  the  House 
Military  Affairs  Committee  Chairman  and  some  of  his 
friends,  made  it  very  plain  to  me  that  this  man  was 
to  be  named  to  head  the  Washington,  D.  C.  office  of 
the  TVA.   It  wouldn't  have  taken  a  child  of  eleven 
very  long  to  see  that  this  was  going  to  be  the  focus 
for  political  appointments  all  through  the  TVA.   There 
were  a  lot  of  jobs,  important  jobs,  that  needed  filling, 
so  we  resisted  that.   I  don't  think  we  resisted  it  by 
suggesting  that  he  get  some  other  kind  of  a  job.   We 
just  resisted  it,  period,  and  that  job  of  resistance 
was  up  to  me. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


About  when  did  that  occur,  sir? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Very  early.   In  the  very,  early  months  of  1933 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


When  did  you  first  meet  Marguerite  Owen? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL:         She  was  one  of  the  very  earliest  staff  members. 
She  took  the  position  that  the  Congressman  from  South 
Carolina  wanted  his  friend  to  have,  namely  the  head 
of  the  Washington  office,  and  that  would  have  been,  I 
would  think,  relatively  a  few  months  after  the  TVA  was 

established. 

- 

If  I  were  to  select  from  among  the  TVA  staff 
members,  the  strongest,,  the  most  influential,  the 
wisest  friend  the  TVA  had,  I  think,  it  would  be  Mar- 
guerite Owen.  Without  any  doubt.   I  can't  think  of 
anyone  else. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


How  remarkable,  Mr.  Lilienthal!   It  was  not 
customary  then  to  appoint  women  to  responsible  posi- 
tions; and,  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  still  isn't. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


It  was  and  is  unusual,  but  there  was  a  method 
in  my  madness,  because  this  was  a  very  exposed  posi- 
tion politically.  We  could  handle  things  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley,  or  at  least  we  were  there.   I  think  of  the 
dangers,  for  example,  on  land  purchasing  when  we  had 
some  problems  in  which  some  Tennessee  politicians 
wanted  to  have  some  of  their  friends  involved  in  the 


MR.  LILIENTHAL:   fixing  of  prices  of  land.   Things  were  obviously 
(Cont'd.) 

difficult  and  I  was  responsible  in  that  area.   That 

was  not  so  difficult  as  it  was  to  be  in  Washington, 

where  Miss  Cwen  was,  and  all  on  her  own.   Even  if 

Marguerite  Cwen  because  of  her  capability  had  not 

been  so  obvious  a  selection  in  other  respects,  I 

thought  a  woman  could  handle  a  Congressman  and  say 

no  a  lot  better  than  a  man.   It  is  sometimes  more 

difficult  for  a  predatory  patronage  hunter  to  deal 

with  a  woman  than  a  man.   In  any  case,  it  turned  out 

that  way.   True,  there  may  have  been  other  women  who 

wouldn't  have  stood  up  to  the  pressures  as  well  as 

she  did. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


How  did  you  become  acquainted  with  her, sir? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


She  had  been  very  active,  I  think  with  the 
National  League  of  Women  Voters,  as  a  staff  member. 
The  League  was  one  of  the  strong  factors  in  getting 
a  good  Muscle  Shoals  bill  through,  one  that  was  not 
just  like  the  earlier  ones  but  that  was  broad  and 
comprehensive  and  a  primary  step.   Of  course,  in 
this  work  she  came  in  close  relation  to  Senator 
Norris.   I  think,  curiously  enough,  that  Senator 
Norris  and  Tom  Corcoran,  two  very  different  people, 
and  later  two  considerable  antagonists,  joined  in 


MR.  LILIENTHAL:   the  recommendation  to  me.   Tom  Corcoran  had  a  lot  to 
(Cont'd.) 

do  with  Marguerite  Owen  coming  to  TVA,  for  when  I 

asked  him  about  Marguerite,  he  couldn't  have  been 

more  enthusiastic,  but  the  Senator  was,  I  think, 

the  decisive  one.  We  were  very  lucky,  for  this  was 

perhaps  the  most  fortunate  single  appointment  in  the 

whole  story  of  TVA  on  the  staff  side.   I  assume  that 

you  are  interviewing  her--I  hope--at  length. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  I  have  talked  with  her,  informally  so  far, 

but  very  pleasantly. 

MR.  LILIENTHAL:         Well,  she  is  a  distinguished  woman  and  a  per- 
sistant and  a  good  operator  in  the  best  sense. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  know  that  she  handled  your  work  with  Congress 
and  with  many  people  there  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
Did  you  do  recruiting  for  the  legal  department?   I 
know  that  was  under  your  responsibility  with  the 
division  of  power  in  the  summer  of  '33. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Yes,  I  did.   For  a  while  I  was  the  General 
Counsel.   I  think  this  was  a  curious  notion  on  my 
part  because  I  felt  that  maybe  this  was  a  very  tem- 
porary job  and  I  ought  to  keep  my  credentials  as  a 
lawyer  alive.   In  any  case,  the  man  who  was  really 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL:   General  Counsel,  but  because  I  had  that  title,  we 
(Cont'd.) 

called  him  General  Solicitor,  was  the  man  I  recruited 

named  Sutherland,  Bill  Sutherland  from  Atlanta. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Do  you  know  if  he  is  still  living,  Mr.  Lilien- 


thal? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL:         I  haven't  heard  of  him  lately.   Some  of  his 
partners  have  become  very  eminent  in  the  judiciary. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  the  presiding  Judge  in 
the  Circuit  in  Atlanta  is  a  former  partner  of  his. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


He  is  not  on  my  list.  I  have  talked  with 
Swidler,  McCarthy,  Fitts,  and  others  who  were  on 
your  staff. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


I  don't  know.   If  he  is  living,  and  I  hope 
he  is,  he  would  undoubtedly  be  in  Atlanta.   He  was 
somewhat  oL"er  than  I,  but  not  very  much.   Well 
then,  between  us  we  agreed  on  some  additional  names. 
For  example,  Larry  Fly.   Essentially  my  recruiting 
with  the  legal  staff  was  beginning  with  Bill  Suther- 
land and  then,  in  turn,  more  or  less  passing  on  his 
recommendations.   It  was  a  remarkable  legal  staff 
before  we  were  through. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes,  I  believe  that  you  recruited  a  remarkable 
legal  staff.   As  a  matter  of  fact  you  seemed  to  have 
recruited  very  capable  people  in  all  parts  of  TVA,  in 
engineering  and  in  other  aspects  as  well. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL:         When  you  think  of  where  they,  or  some  of  them, 
have  gone,  it  isn't  every  agency  that  has  produced  a 
couple  of  cabinet  members--a  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  of  the  Treasury—and  a  number  of  regulatory  com- 
mission heads,  and  so  on. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Why  was  that,  sir?  Was  it  because  you  started 
in  the  depths  of  the  depression  when  you  could  acquire 
the  personnel  you  wanted?  Was  it  the  challenge  of  the 
new  opportunity? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


I  think  in  regard  to  engineers,  it  was  because 
engineering  had  pretty  well  contracted,  and  one  could 
employ  almost  any  first  rate  engineer,  but  I  think 
even  to  the  engineers  it  was  a  challenge,  because  the 
prospect  was  that  this  would  be  a  continuous  sort  of 
engineering  and  construction  enterprise,  which  is  the 
dream  world  of  all  engineers—not  just  to  have  a  job 
close  up  and  have  to  begin  all  over  again. 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


On  the  side  of  agriculture  and  administration, 
after  legal  questions  and  great  constitutional  ques- 
tions that  it  obviously  involved,  I  think  it  was  the 
challenge,  the  excitement,  and  the  vitality  that  we 
got  into  this  thing  very  early.   And  that  vitality 
in  an  extraordinary  amount  continues.   I  think  TVA 
had  lapses  and  in  the  new  volume  of  journals  which 
Mrs.  Lilienthal  and  I  are  getting  ready  for  the  printer, 
I  go  into  one  of  those  lapses,  kind  of  hardening  of  the 
arteries  I  thought,  but  they  were  temporary  lapses,  and 
I  think  the  vitality  from  the  early  days  has  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  vitality  afterwards.   It  got  off 
to  a  good  start  in  the  sense  of  the  excitement  and 
the  testing  of  a  man—testing  not  only  his  technical 
abilities,  but  his  guts. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  believe  that  I  see  that  in  the  early  days, 
and  as  nearly  as  I  can  tell  there  were  some  low  points 
in  TVA,  but  I  think  it  is  at  a  good  point  now.   Now  I 
may  not  have  kept  up  with  things  too  well  after  the 
Nixon  administration  because  I  have  been  out  interview- 
ing, but  I  believe  that  you  had  an  unusual  degree  of 
dedication  and  confidence  in  the  early  30's--in  your 
personnel  throughout  the  ' 30's--at  least  until  after 
'38.   Then  perhaps  there  were  a  few  low  points,  but  I 
believe  it  went  up  again  in  the  60' s. 
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MR.  LILIENT1IAL:         Yes,  I  think  now  there  is  a  great  deal  of 

understanding  that  President  Nixon's  reappointment 
of  Red  Wagner  as  Chairman  was  quite  a  remarkable 
testimonial,  not  only  to  Red  Wagner,  but  to  the  TVA 
and  to  Nixon.   I  can't  think  of  any  other  instance 
right  off  that  is  so  clearly  not  only  non-political, 
which  is  the  amazing  thing,  but  an  affirmation  of  a 
job  well  done. 


: 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  believe  there  is  a  feeling  of  adventure  and 
challenge  in  TVA  at  this  time,  and  you  have  a  lot  of 
leadership  continuing  from  the  very  early  days.   There 
are  many  people  there  who  have  been  all  the  way  through 
the  agency  which  you  know  is  rather  unusual. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL:         That's  something  that  I  would  hope  that  TVA  had 
planted  in  various  parts  of  the  world. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Someone  would  do  well  to  write  a  book  on  the 
international  influence  of  TVA--both  of  your  series 
of  visitors  to  TVA  and  the  work  of  former  TVA  staff 
members  throughout  the  world. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL:         Yes,  I  think  if  the  latter  was  well  enough 

understood  that  it  might.   As  a  matter  of  fact  such 
a  book  is  being  written  at  the  University  of  Alabama 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL:   by  Roscoe  Martin.   Is  his  name  familiar  to  you?  He 
(Cont'd.) 

is  a  historian,  I  think. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes  sir. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL:  He  has  a  grant  and  for  a  couple  of  years  has 
been  doing  a  book  on  the  international  implications 
of  TVA  or  something  of  that  kind.  He's  a  very  good 
writer. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  will  certainly  get  in  touch  with  him.   He 

* 

should  have  access  to  some  of  our  tapes  that  I  have 
made  with  John  Ferris  and  several  of  the  other  peo- 
ple who  have  been  abroad. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


I  think  your  talk  tomorrow  with  Walt  Seymour 
will  bring  that  out.   He  understands  this  point  very 
well  about  the  way  in  which  TVA  people,  in  Greece  or 
wherever,  quite  aside  from  TVA  itself,  have  influenced 
development.   I  mean  that  some  of  these  countries  test  a 
man  out  pretty  quickly  to  find  out  if  he  is  just  another 
conventional  character  or  whether  he  stands  firm. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I'll  send  a  note  to  Professor  Martin  concern- 
ing my  interviews  with  John  Ferris,  Neil  Bass,  and 
others  who  have  carried  this  TVA  idea  to  other  parts. 
It  surely  has  been  international. 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL:         And  carried  frequently  by  people  who  are  not 
former  TVA  people. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


To  deal  with  a  few  miscellaneous  ideas, 
Mr.  Lilienthal,  why  did  Senator  McKellar  oppose 
you  as  he  did,  and  what  was  your  reaction  to  it? 


\ 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Well,  it  came  in  two  parts.   Kenneth  McKellar 
was  a  much  more  complex  and  a  much  more  able  man  than 
he  has  been  given  credit  for  because  towards  the  end 
of  his  career,  especially  his  interrogating  of  me  in 
the  AEC  conformation  hearings  on  my  appointment  as 
chairman  was  pretty  crude  as  judged  by  the  standards 
of  his  own  colleagues,  to  say  nothing  about  my  end  of 
the  Valley.   But  at  the  beginning  he  was  extraordinarily 
helpful,  and  considering  the  difference  between  his 
standards  and  mine  about  the  selection  of  people,  the 
prerogative  of  the  Senator  in  his  home  state,  and  my 
youth  and  my  Yankeeism,  I  think  his  performance  was 
really  in  a  way  better  than  mine.   I  was  less  under- 
standing of  his  problem  than  he  was  of  mine. 


The  thing  was  so  curious  I  was  sure  that  resent- 
ment would  build  up.   I'm  sure  he  had  a  lot  of  pressure 
put  on  him  with  disappointed  people  when  Cooper,  I  think 
his  name  was,  this  land  buyer  fellow  who  I  had  to  fire — 
I'm  sure  Cooper  told  the  Senator  off.   I'm  sure  Crump 
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(tntMjNTHAL:  ^^  ^^  th°U8ht  ^  Sh°Uld  really  d°  someth^S  ^out: 
me,  etc.,  but  he  didn't.   It  was  ticked  off  however  by 

a  curious,  almost  irrelevant,  circumstance.   In  an 

appropriation  hearing  or  some  hearing  where  I  was  being 

pretty  well  pressed  for  time,  Bill  Fitts,  our  counsel, 

came  to  me  with  a  carefully  prepared  letter  directed 

to  Senator  McKellar,  giving  the  reasons  why  we  had  to 

build  Douglas  Dam,  built  during  the  war. 

The  Douglas  Dam,  you  recall,  flooded  land  on 
which  the  Stokley  people  were  raising  crops  and  it  was 
good  land,  so  they  should  have  then  opposed  this  dam. 
But  after  careful  consideration  of  alternative  ways  of 
getting  the  required  amount  of  power  for  war  industry 
in  so  short  a  time  the  decision  by  TVA  to  build  Douglas 
was  clearly  right. 

This  letter,  however,  drafted  for  me  to  McKellar 
was  accurate  but  was  written  in  the  most  unimaginative 
and  rigid  language.   It  gave  no  weight  to  the  person- 
ality of  Senator  McKellar  and  to  his  problems— the 
problems  of  people  pushing  on  him.   It  said  these  are 
the  following  four  or  five  reasons  and  that's  that, 
and  I  signed  the  damn  letter. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Without  reading  it  carefully? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL; 
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I  read  the  words,  but  I  didn't  really  think 
about  it.   I  should  have  rewritten  this  letter,  made 
it  less  rigid,  or  even  better  I  should  have  called  on 
the  Senator.   But  it  was  one  of  those  unilateral  declar- 
ations that  between  equals  shouldn't  be  used.   Well, 
this  just  set  the  Senator  off  and  he  was  enough  of  a 
tactician  to  know  that  this  kind  of  a  letter  would  not 
go  down  very  well  with  the  people  that  were  directly 
involved,  and  from  that  time  on  he  was  really  off  on  me. 
It  was  not  a  tiny  little  issue  about  why  don't  you 
appoint  some  character  you  know  for  some  job.   We  had 
gotten  all  over  that,  we  really  settled  that  one,  but 
it  was  the  tone  of  this  letter-so  cold  and  legalistic— 
that  set  him  off.   Well,  then  from  that  time  on  he  was 
a  feuding  man. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


And  there  was  no  way  you  could  save  the  situation? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


No,  I  certainly  couldn't  excuse  myself  by  saying 
Bill  Fitts  not  I  wrote  the  letter.   Well,  these  are  some 
of  the  random  accidents  that  have  considerable  conse- 
quences, and  he  just  never  forgave  me.   Then,  of  course, 
every  time  we  met  whether  in  an  appropriation  hearing  or 
in  a  corridor,  well,  the  fight  went  on,  but  it  began  on 
something  that  conceivably  could  have  been  avoided.   If 
I  was  involved  in  this  today,  what  I  would  do  would  be 
to  suggest  that  the  Senator  and  I  go  and  talk  to  a  meet- 
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(Cont'd 0NTHAL:   ^  ^  thlS  ^^  ^^  the  1SSUe  °f  the  taking  °f  this 
dam  and  the  building  of  this  dam  was  involved.   I  think 

this  was  perfectly  clear  that  he  would  have  had  to  con- 
front the  issue  of  lack  of  power  for  a  little  prepared-for 
war  and  that  he  would  have  been  a  statesman  about  it,  but 
what  seemed  a  unilateral  arbitrary  act  to  him,  I  suppose, 
of  a  bureaucrat  was  just  too  much. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  don't  know.   To  deal  with  another  Senator,  why 
did  President  Roosevelt  appoint  Senator  James  Pope  to 
the  TVA  Board,  and  to  what  extent  were  you  consulted? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Well,  I  wasn't  consulted.   At  that  time  we  very 
much  needed  a  third  board  member.   I  was  ill  and  being 
kind  of  propped  up,  undulant  fever,  a  lingering  kind  of 
sickness,  and  very  depressing.   I  „as  in  bed  a  good  deal, 
and  when  I  wasn't,  I  was  pretty  low,  characteristic  of 
that  illness.   So  there  was  only  Harcourt  Morgan  and 
myself,  and  we  needed  a  board  member  badly  just  to  have 
a  quorum  when  I  physically  couldn't  be  present.   The 
only  kind  of  appointment  that  could  clearly  have  passed 
the  Senate-could  have  been  confirmed  without  a  long 
controversy  would  be  that  of  a  former  Senator.   I  think 
it  was  just  as  simple  as  that.   It  turned  out  that 
Senator  Pope  had  good  credentials  in  the  sense  that  he 
had  always  been  for  the  TVA  idea  and  was  a  Westerner, 
but  I  think  the  decisive  thing  was  that  by  the  protocol 
of  the  Senate,  a  Senator  is  always  confirmed. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Were  you  able  to  work  well  with  him? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Yes,  he  is  a  very  agreeable,  pleasant  man.   His 
interest  was  in  the  TVA;  but  at  that  time  it  was  more 
in  the  United  Nations.   But  he  was  cooperative  and 
earnest.   A  good  member. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


To  go  back  a  minute,  Mr.  Lilienthal,  why  did  you 
become  interested  in  public  utilities  law  in  the  1920 's? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Well,  my  first  job  as  a  young  lawyer  was  in  the 
newly  established  law  office  of  Donald  Richberg,  who  was 
Special  Counsel  in  the  city  of  Chicago  in  utilities  mat- 
ters.  He  was  also  a  labor  lawyer,  which  was  an  even 
stronger  interest  of  mine.   In  fact,  that  was  the  reason 
I  went  into  his  lav;  office.   Then  the  idea  of  writing  a 
public  utility  textbook  or  at  least  a  series  of  articles 
came  along  as  a  natural  outcome  of  that.   Richberg  was 
counsel  for  the  city  in  utility  matters  on  behalf  of 
consumers,  and  later  on  I  became  a  junior  counsel.   My 
role  in  securing  a  big  consumer  refund  in  a  big  tele- 
phone case  in  Chicago  has  been  exaggerated,  but  I  was 
one  of  counsel. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


You  won  a  considerable  rebate  too,  didn't  you? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Well,  my  colleagues  did.   I've  since  received  too 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL:   much  credit  for  it,  but  it's  true  that  the  telephone 
(Cont'd.) 

users  of  the  city  of  Chicago  did  get  a  whale  of  a  big 

refund,  running  into  many  millions,  I  guess. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  You  wrote  a  number  of  articles  in  the  1920's, 

I  believe.   For  what  publication  did  you  write  them, 
and  why  did  you? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Some  of  the  publications  were  the  Harvard  Law 
Review,  and  the  Columbia  Law  Review,  and  so  on.   In 
other  words,  legal  periodicals  dealing  particularly 
with  public  utilities.   One  of  them  was  about  holding 
companies  and  that  became  the  basis  for  a  good  deal  of 
interest  in  the  regulation  of  holding  companies;  indeed, 
later  it  contributed  to  holding  company  extinction,  by 
law. 


I  also  wrote  a  number  of  articles  of  general 
interest  for  The  Outlook  and  soon,  for  quite  different 
reasons,  that  was  to  help  support  my  family — my  wife 
and  youngsters.   I  found  writing  pleasant,  but  it  also 
provided  a  certain  amount  of  income.   I  probably 
received  the  smallest  checks  that  any  man  ever  received 
for  writing  pieces,  but  at  that  time  fifteen  dollars 
for  an  article  seemed  quite  a  lot — or  twenty-five. 


When  I  was  in  law  school  I  wrote  an  article  for 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 
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the  New  Republic,  with  the  fee  for  which  I  bought  a 
wedding  ring,  which  I  later  fastened  on  the  finger  of 
the  lady  who  served  us  lunch  today.   So  it  was  a  mix- 
ture of  financial  necessity  and  professional  interest, 
I  guess. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Was  writing  easy  for  you  or  did  you  have  to 
re-draft  a  great  deal? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


It  was  easier  then  than  it  proved  to  be  later. 
I  write  my  journals  very  easily.   This  is  because  it 
has  become  a  reaction  to  things  that  have  happened 
or  ideas  that  I  have  had.   Formal  writing  now  doesn't 
seem  to  come  as  easily,  but  in  those  days  I  wrote  quite 
easily — mostly  first  drafts. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Why  did  you  keep  a  journal?   Did  you  have  a 
sense  of  history.   Did  you  feel  that  sometime  what  you 
wrote  might  be  of  interest?   Did  it  help  you  to  look 
forward  by  being  able  to  see  where  you  had  been,  or 
help  you  to  organize? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


I  suppose  for  a  number  of  reasons.   I  started 
writing  something  like  a  journal  in  the  same  way  as 
almost  any  school  boy  or  school  girl  does — a  kind  of  a 
diary  sort  of  thing.   A  lot  of  kids  do  this.   Later  on, 
say  about  '33  or  '34,  I  began  to  my  great  surprise  to 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL:   be  exposed  to  rather  important  events,  and  to  Presidents 
(Cont'd.) 

and  such.   I  must  have  had  a  sense  that  some  day  this 

might  be  useful  to  me  in  writing  a  book  or  writing  a 
memoir.   Farther  on  writing  a  journal  became,  and  it 
still  is,  in  somewhat  different  nature,  the  way  I  have 
of  clarifying  my  thinking.   I  think  until  you've  said 
something,  or  unless  you've  written  it  you  don't  know 
what  you  think,  and  so  it  has  been  a  gradation  of 
reasons.   Now,  it  has  become  a  kind  of  intellectual 
soliloquy — a  kind  of  talking  ideas  to  oneself.   There 
is  another  reason,  and  that  is  that  the  details  of 
contemporary  life  fascinated  me.   I  mean  the  people  I 
see  in  the  subway  and  the  conversations  I  overhear  or 
participate  in,  the  details  of  life,  the  usual  reflec- 
tion of  life,  fascinate  me  and  I  find  that  I  want  to 
put  it  down,  as  one  would  do  in  a  notebook,  I  suppose. 
So  it  is  a  kind  of  mish-mash  of  motivation.   I  think 
the  principal  one  as  it  turns  out,  is  that  it  has  helped 
to  provide  a  record  of  my  work,  and  a  kind  of  memorandum 
of  the  personalities  of  people  and  their  appearance. 
These  audiences  I've  had — many — over  the  years — with 
the  Shah  of  Iran  or  the  President  of  the  Ivory  Coast 
are  half  what  was  said  and  half  their  aura,  the  feeling 
these  people  gave  you,  or  the  feeling  you  had  afterwards 
more  than  what  was  said.   I  think  the  fact  that  I  write 
almost  immediately,  frequently  that  night,  or  a  day  or 
so  afterwards,  and  then  I  don't  revise  it,  even  though 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


it  makes  no  sense  a  year  later.   I  think  this  is  kind 
of  a  self -candor  that  is  useful.   Such  a  contemporary 
unrevised  journal  shows  how  often  you've  been  wrong 
and  therefore  you  approach  everything  in  a  somewhat 
more  experimental  mood. 


The  one  thing  an  administrator,  in  my  case  now 
a  manager  of  an  extensive  business,  can't  afford  to  do 
if  he  wants  to  succeed  or  enjoy  life  is  to  be  afraid  to 
make  a  mistake.   I  think  having  made  a  record  of  things 
where  you  were  wrong  or  slightly  wrong  in  a  major  way 
and  still  survived,  and  being  willing  to  have  this  pub- 
lished, as  written,  diminishes  the  one  thing  that  I 
think  I  find  the  weakest  part  of  the  contemporary  young 
management  group,  and  that  is  they  are  too  afraid  to 
make  a  mistake.   They  have  such  a  sense  of  insecurity 
that  they  have  got  always  to  be  right,  and  so  to  be 
timid  about  making  decisions.   Well,  you  know  you  and 
I  would  smile  at  that  because  we  know,  you  as  a  histo- 
rian and  I  as  a  manager,  that  is  not  true  but  it's 
amazing  the  inhibiting  effect  of  a  feeling  that  you 
have  got  to  always  be  right. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


It  makes  people  terribly  conservative. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL:         Yes.   Mostly  they  just  don't  do  anything.   Well, 
after  all  these  things  are  put  together,  it  is  obvious 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


that  general  writing  has  been  therapeutic  for  me,  some- 
times on  a  very  personal  basis  too.  I've  often  thought 
about  why  in  the  hell  I  write  the  journals.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  energy. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  am  delighted  that  you  do.   Historians  notice 
the  great  loss  of  valuable  data.   So  many  people  should 
keep  memoirs  as  you  do  and  fail  to  do  so.   Or  many  people 
retire  from  important  jobs,  TVA,  another  agency,  or  what- 
ever they  have  been  doing  with  full  intentions  of  writing, 
and  then  almost  inevitably  what  Shakespeare  called  "time 
or  nature's  changing  course  untrimmed,"  interferes  and 
they  hardly  ever  do  it.   Most  of  the  people  that  I  inter- 
view (many  of  them  at  any  rate)  have  given  thought  to 
writing  things  down.   Very  few  ever  do.   So,  in  many  cases 
the  published  data  is  all  the  personal  account  we  have  of 
what  they  did  with  TVA  or  whatever  particular  project.   In 
a  way  the  interview  with  you  is  less  necessary  than  with 
many,  though  there  are  still  many  things  of  course  that 
are  not  written. 


:   ! 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Yes,  and  I  would  think  the  contemporary  record 
would  be  more  useful  than  what  I  now  recall.   I  was 
almost  going  to  say  I  regard  recollections  as  suspect. 
I've  declined  to  have  any  part  of  other  oral  histories, 
including  AEC,  for  that  reason — because  there  is  in 
existence  my  own  a  contemporary  record. 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes,  and  there  are  limitations  with  oral  history 
recollections,  but  then  historians  deal  with  them  rou- 
tinely, with  difficulties  of  all  sorts.   In  your  own 
journal  in  September  '35,  I  believe,  you  wrote,  "One 
of  the  temptations  of  the  expert  organizer,  the  profes- 
sional executive,  is  to  confuse  an  organization's  chart 
and  an  organization.   The  two  things  are  vastly  differ- 
ent." Can  you  detail  any  of  the  differences  between 
the  organizational  chart  of  TVA  and  the  organization 
itself? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Well,  the  general  comment  I  would  make  in 
response  to  that  must  go  back  very  early  indeed — a  long 
time  ago.   Since  that  time  I  must  have  learned  a  good 
deal,  I  hope.   But  the  comment  applies  to  what  I  have 
been  doing  the  last  few  days  with  my  company  in  assign- 
ing some  of  them  to  the  Ivory  Coast  from  Viet  Nam,  and 
a  great  many  things  one  decides,  or  hiring  a  new  finance 
director  and  then  deciding  what  his  responsibility  should 
be.   I  think  no  matter  what  people  refer  to  in  the  organ- 
izational chart  or  structure  (lines  of  responsibility, 
etc. — the  formal  things  that  public  administration  and 
private  management  people  talk  about  and  write  about)  , 
the  gravitational  force  toward  responsible  men  who  can 
do  a  job  better  than  someone  else  is  so  impelling  that 
you  turn  to  the  fellow  you  sense  can  do  something  and 
then  you  retroactively  readjust  the  organizational 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL:   structure  to  fit  that  reality.   Now  this  can  be  very 
(Cont'd.) 

confusing  to  conventional-minded  people.   But  I  happen 

to  believe  that  confusion  is  a  very  affirmative  thing 
in  organization.   That's  the  way  you  preserve  dynamism. 
I've  helped  put  together  a  good  many  companies  in  my 
private  business  experience.   I  made  quite  a  lot  of 
money  out  of  being  able  to  put  people  together  and  put 
the  enterprises  together  that  belong  together.   And  it 
usually  turns  on  being  able  to  assess  the  strength  of 
people,  and  forget  the  organizational  chart  for  the 
time  being.   The  very  confusion  and  turmoil  of  uncer- 
tainty in  the  two  groups  you  are  putting  together  brings 
out  the  strong  creative  ones;  puts  some  people  through 
a  sieve  and  they  fall  through,  and  the  others  stand  out. 

In  the  TVA  this  was  agony  for  some  people,  from 
my  viewpoint.   I  need  not  mention  them,  but  there  were 
some  very  good  public  administration  types  who  felt,  for 
example,  that  Llewellyn  Evans  was  not  a  thoroughly  organ- 
ized man. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


He  is  still  not,  but  he  is  very  active. 


MR.  LILIENTIIAL: 


I'm  sure.   I  would  love  to  see  him.   We  get  a  card 
from  them  every  Christmas,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
criticism  of  me  because  Llewellyn  Evans  would  go  off  in 
a  good  many  directions,  but  without  that  kind  of  man  the 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


TVA  would  have  become  like  the  power  division  of  any 
ordinary  conventional  company  and  nothing  would  have 
come  of  it.   Conventionally  you  clamp  down  severely  on 
lines  of  authority.   You've  got  a  neat  operation  which 
may  be  about  to  die.  Most  of  the  companies  that  I  have 
helped  put  some  life  into  in  the  private  field  have  been, 
as  they  say,  very  well  run — just  before  the  undertaker 
comes  along. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Organizationally,  they  are  well  put  together, 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Yes,  that's  right. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  have  noticed  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  simply  because  people  are  not  of  the  same 
specific  gravity.   You  can  have  an  organizational  chart, 
a  board  of  directors  on  the  TVA,  or  anything  else,  for 
that  matter,  and  you  nearly  always  have  some  people  very 
passive.   Other  people  are  quite  active,  dominant  in  fact, 
and  I  think  that  has  been  true  about  TVA  and,  I  think  it 
is  true  at  the  present  time,  despite  what  organizational 
charts  may  say. 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


I  don't  know  the  TVA  that  well  now,  I  would  guess 
that  this  was  the  case.   I  know  Red  Wagner  quite  well.   I 
don't  know  the  other  directors,  but  in  an  organization  of 
that  size  a  man  like  Wessenauer,  with  his  strength  and 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL:   intensity,  had  a  great  deal  more  influence  on  TVA  than 
(Cont'd.) 

I  would  guess  the  organizational  charts  would  indicate. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Yes.   The  organizational  charts  don't  always 
reveal  that,  I  have  noticed,  and  I  suspected  they  didn't 
in  the  early  development  of  TVA.  Mr.  Lilienthal,  there 
is  one  thing  that  interests  me,  and  that  is  that  in  the 
early  period  before  your  TVA  appointment  and  afterwards 
in  the  case  of  Harcourt  Morgan,  you  did  receive  a  unique 
amount  of  respect  for  someone  your  age  from  older  people. 
I  refer  to  Harcourt  Morgan,  Felix  Frankfurter,  Louis 
Brandeis,  Phillip  LaFollette,  and  others.   Why  did  that 
happen? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


The  answer  is  I  don't  know.   But  an  even  more 
puzzling  thing  to  me  is  that  a  number  of  Tennesseans 
and  Alabamians  developed  a  good  deal  of  respect  for  me. 
For  example,  Paul  Crusee,  an  industrialist  in  Chattanooga 
There  was  every  reason  why  he  should  have  no  use  for  me, 
but  he  did,  and  did  throughout  his  life.   Also,  there 
were  some  of  the  senior  members  of  the  delegations,  the 
Bankhead  brothers,  for  example.   Our  backgrounds  and 
temperaments  couldn't  have  been  more  different.   We  got 
along  extremely  well. 


Sam  Rayburn  was  one  of  my  closest  friends,  and  my 
visiting  this  little  cotton  town  where  he  came  from  in 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


Texas  was  not  just  because  I  knew  this  would  please  him. 
I  just  liked  to  see  him  at  home;  and  he  liked  to  see  me. 
I  don't  know.   I  can  understand  the  Frankfurter  thing 
better.   I  was  one  of  his  students,  although  not  one  of 
his  favorite  students  by  any  means.   In  fact,  he  dis- 
covered me  long  afterwards — after  I  became  almost  as  well 
known  as  he  in  some  circles.   I  really  don't  know  the 
answer.   I  do  know  it's  been  true  to  a  comforting  degree. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


Did  your  small-town  background  help  you  to  under- 
stand them? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Well,  not  the  intellectuals;  and  certainly  Frank- 
furter and  Brandeis  were  considered  intellectuals.   But 
it  certainly  helped  me  understand  local  leadership  all 
through  the  Valley,  I  think,  and  as  well  as  the  Congres- 
sional Delegation.   The  Bankhead  men — Senator  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  were  essentially  small-town  men.   It  made  me 
understand  Lyndon  Johnson  better  than  a  lot  of  people  did, 
and  I  don't  mean  necessarily  admire  him;  I  mean  understand 
him.   He  was  very,  very  much  a  small-town  man  and  his  prob- 
lems with  the  Kennedys  was  a  contrast  between  sophisticates 
and  us  country  folks.   Well,  I  don't  want  to  overdo  that, 
but  it  had  something  to  do  with  it. 


DR.  CRAWFORD:  There  is  one  thing  in  the  pattern  that  I'm  not  sure 

I  understand.   In  your  self-appraisal  in  '37  you  listed 
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DR.  CRAWFORD: 
(Cont'd.) 


one  of  your  characteristics  as  a  strong,  rebellious 
impulse  and  a  deep  resentment  against  the  things  which 
are.   Does  that  seem  to  fit  with  the  degree  of  success 
you  have  obtained? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


This  was  much  too  broad;  it  sounds  as  if  I  were 
against  everything  and  obviously  this  was  not  the  case, 
but  certainly  rebellious  is  not  too  strong  a  word. 
Your  question  really  concerned  certain  kinds  of  success, 
and  1  must  be  honest  enough  to  admit,  both  in  public 
things  and  also  making  a  fortune  in  a  competitive  world 
make  me  less  rebellious.   In  the  sense  of  being  critical, 
I  think  I  am  at  least  as  critical  as  I  ever  was.   I 
think  I  am  more  sympathetic.   I  put  it  much  stronger 
than  that  with  the  strong  reaction  against  what  people 
now  call  values.   It  accounts  for  some  of  the  students' 
and  young  people's  disenchantment,  let's  say,  with  their 
elders.   I  think  I'm  more  close  to  my  teenage  grand- 
children in  this  respect  and  their  friends  than  I  am  to 
my  contemporaries.   Why  that  should  continue,  I  don't 
know.   I  really  don't  have  any  reason  for  gripes  against 
anything,  including  my  health.   I  have  to  be  reminded 
occasionally  that  I  am  seventy  years  old,  and  there  was 
a  time  when  that  seemed  very  ancient  indeed,  but  I 
haven't  the  slightest  intention  of  retiring.   I  suppose 
I  will  have  to  some  day,  but  I  don't  have  any  resentments 
in  that  sense. 
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DR.    CRAWFORD: 


You  were  quite  devoted   to  progress ivisra  and 
social  reform.      Has   that  continued? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Yes.   It's  more  than  continued  because  I  have 
been  working  in  countries  where  they  are  in  the  throes 
of  the  kind  of  social  reform  which  we  have  been  able 
to  achieve  in  this  country  and  in  which  I  had  some  part. 
For  example,  in  Persia  seven  or  eight  years  ago  I  was 
able  to  watch,  and  encourage,  and  participate,  in  a  way, 
with  the  very  drastic  reforms  that  went  on  in  that 
country  all  the  way  from  the  position  of  women,  which 
has  entirely  changed  now,  to  the  position  of  peasant 
farmers  and  landlords,  and  so  on. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


I  am  familiar  with  the  Persian  reform.   How  long 
have  you  been  associated  with  the  country? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


We  began  our  work  there  as  a  company  fifteen  years 
ago,  and  it's  going  on  stronger  than  ever  now.   I've 
seen  a  very  great  change  from  an  almost  feudal  society 
to  a  very  marked  change  in  the  country,  in  half  of 
those  years.   It  really  didn't  get  going  until  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.   I've  been  in  the  midst  of  things  over- 
seas and  seen  the  use  of  arbitrary  power  and  dictators 
in  Colombia,  and  so  on.   So  I  had  plenty  of  fuel  for 
feeling  a  need  for  social  change,  tempered  by  a  feeling 
that  is  just  empty  scolding  about  things  unless  you  pro- 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


pose  to  try  to  do  anything  about  it.   It  is  futile  and 
is  really  not  worthwhile.   But  we  have  been  lucky  enough 
and  maybe  precipitated  some  things  so  that  you  do  more 
than  just  talk  about  it.   You  began  to  effect  or  have  a 
hand  in  effecting  social  change. 


Well,  I  have  seen  that  in  my  own  country  during 
the  period  of  my  life  in  the  20' s,  and  when  I  was  in  my 
20 's  and  even  before,  and  then  find  it  repeated  elsewhere, 
For  example,  the  position  that  labor  has  achieved  in  this 
country  is  a  marked  change,  indeed,  in  some  respects.   It 
has  changed  in  the  direction  of  becoming,  not  just  con- 
servative, but  becoming  autocratic — autocratic  by  the 
leadership  toward  their  own  members,  so  you  have  a  need 
for  social  reform,  but  not  of  the  kind  I  was  talking 
about  when  I  worked  in  the  Gary  steel  mills.   You've  got 
to  be  prepared  to  shift  your  idea  of  what  social  reform 
is. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


To  the  needs  of  each  time? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


Yes,  and  if  it  turns  out  that  the  United  Mine 
Workers  is  now  headed  by  people  who  are  terrorizing  their 
own  membership,  then  social  reform  is  not  in  the  direc- 
tion of  building  up  just  any  mine  officers,  but  making 
them  more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  workers.   It's  a 
continuous  process  and  so  my  boyhood  impulses,  I  think, 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL: 
(Cont'd.) 


have  been  sustained  through  the  years,  in  spite  of  my 
years  and  in  spite  of  the  successes  I've  seen,  because 
it  is  a  continuous  process.   Personal  success  is  not 
what  I  believed  in. 


DR.  CRAWFORD: 


One  of  the  TVA  writers  said:   "David  Lilienthal, 
like  Arthur  Morgan,  took  a  passion  for  pregressivism 
and  social  reform."  But  you  were  much  more  successful, 
at  least  over  a  long  period  of  time,  than  Arthur  Morgan 
in  doing  things  in  the  South.   Why  do  you  believe  that 
you  were  successful  in  that  way? 


MR.  LILIENTHAL: 


I  should  be  generous  in  commenting  because  he  is 
now  a  man  who  must  be  90  years  old  and  battling  with  him 
when  we  were  both  relatively  young  was  one  thing,  but  now 
it  is  a  little  different.   Well,  I  think  the  basic  reason 
was  that  I  understood  the  dynamics  of  change  a  great  deal 
better  than  he.   Not  that  I  could  write  about  them  as  well 
as  he  did,  but  I  knew  they  were  contained  within  people. 
Broadly  speaking,  in  regard  to  Arthur  Morgan  and  many  other 
people,  and  for  a  while  this  would  include  one  of  the  great 
women  of  our  time,  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  I  had  a  feeling  of 
either  noblesse  oblige,  or  condescension  that  there  existed 
such  a  thing  as  the  elite,  and  I  have  never  believed  that, 
and  I  show  it.   I  mean  it  is  not  something  I  have  just  read 
about.   I  think  toward  the  elite,  the  well-motivated, 
high-minded  people  full  of  ideas  for  change,  people  recoil 
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(Con't.) 
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and  become  suspicious,  and  usually  rightly  so.   1  don't 
think  the  people  in  the  Tennessee  Valley—they  may  well 
have  thought  I  was  maybe  too  radical  or  too  contentious 
or  controversial,  or  a  lot  of  things-but  one  thing  I 
think  they  did  sense  was  that  I  didn't  consider  myself 
of  a  different  order  of  being,  and  I  think  that  Arthur 
Morgan  may  not  have  himself,  but  some  of  the  people  he 
brought  in  certainly  were.   They  had  no  influence  what- 
ever, none  at  all.   In  fact,  they  were  what  you  now  call 
counter-productive.   Their  brilliance  was  a  form  of 
exhibitionism  and  I  have  had  to  deal  with  people  like 
this  ever  since  then,  in  all  staffs  I  have  built  up, 
including  the  largest  scientific  undertaking  this  country 
has  ever  tried  to  administer  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission.  Some  of  these  were  again  people  who  thought 
that  they  were  several  cuts  better  than  other  people. 
They  had  better  judgment  about  how  the  world  should  be 
run,  how  to  bring  peace,  how  to  control  armaments,  how 
they  should  deal  with  people  who  are  not  scientists,  and 
that  attitude  has  completely  undermined  the  public's 
confidence  in  them. 


The  scientific  community  is  very  much  on  the 
defensive  now.   I  notice  it  is  finally  getting  over  to 
a  great  scientist  like  Seaborg  that  this  is  true,  but 
when  I  said  this  to  the  meeting  of  scientists  here  in 
New  York  about  five  years  ago  that  they  were  losing  the 
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MR.  LILIENTHAL:  confidence  of  people  because  they  didn't  affiliate 
(Con't.) 

themselves  with  people's  ordinary  ideas,  I  was  booed. 

The  first  time  1  have  been  booed  in  a  long  time.   Well, 

I  think  it  is  all  of  a  piece,  whether  they  are  scientists 

or  whether  they  are  reformers,  or  religious  people  of  a 

kind  who  feel  they  have  the  secret  of  purity  and  have  a 

special  pipeline  to  God  that  other  people  don't  have. 

Most  of  the  rest  of  us  soon  get  on  to  them  and  nothing 

really  happens,  and  making  things  happen — that  is  my 

preoccupation — including  having  lunch.   What  do  you 

think  we  go  up  now  and  see  what  Mrs.  Lilienthal  has  for 

us. 


